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Tae Frera BrenntaL CONFERENCE OF 
TeacHerRs AND DeLeGATEs OF FRIENDS’ 
First-pay ScuHoo.is in THE Unrrep States 
met and organized in Friends’ Meeting-house 
on Twelfth St., Philad.a, on Fourth-day after- 
noon, 17th inst. A large number of delegates 
were present, all the Yearly Meetings in 
America except Canada being represented, 
the floor of the large building “being closely 
packed, with a serious, attentive company of 
Friends, and many in the Youths’ galleries. 
A precious solemnity was an evidence of that 
covering of the Divine Spirit which we accept 
as a crown to such gatherings and regard as 
a diadem of beauty. It was truly a worship- 
ping assembly, and it may here be stated that 
each sitting of the Conference was opened by 
reading a portion of Holy Scripture, followed 
by a devotional pause, during which the voice 
of prayer, praise and exhortation was heard 
as the Holy Spirit gave utterance. 

Joe Bean, of Lowa, presided with dig- 
nity and disere ‘tion until, at a subsequent 
meeting, a permanent organization was made 
by appointing Henry T. Wood, of New Bed- 
ford, President, Wm. G. 
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and W. Sidney Tonianes of North , Carolina, 
Secretaries, and Wm. H. 8. Wood, Treasurer. 
Joel Bean, upon taking the chair, said : 

‘*T will not invite thought upon myself by dwell- 
ing upon my reluctance to take this place to-day ; 
but I do desire to say that I am deeply impressed 
with the interest and importance of this occasion— 
the coming together in this city from the East and 
the West, from the North and the South, of so many 
earnest laborers in the work of Scriptural instrne- 
tion, a work so generally acknowledged to be the 
work of the Church,—the Lord’s work. 

** And that which especially impresses me is the 
fact that so many hearts have wrestled, so many 
prayers have gone up (and I doubt not the feeling 
pervades this meeting in coming together) that the 
Lord may be known among us, to preside and di- 
rect in what we do and to crown it with His bless- 
ing , so that the few days spent here may prove in- 
deed the uniting of hearts and the upholding of the 
Cause which we love, and of the glory of God. 

‘*The service each day will commence with the 
reading of a portion of Scripture. The 90th Psalm 
has been selected for the reading this morning.’’ 


The theme first laid before the Conference 
by the Executive Committee was 

“THe Arms AND OBJECTS OF First-Day 
ScHoo. TEACHING.” 

Wm. C. Longstreth opened the discussion 
by reading the following paper, which had 
been prepared for the purpose by two women 
Friends. 


The neceasily of clear, simple Gospel Teaching. 


Surely every teacher would wish to teach 
acceptably i in God’s sight. If we could but 
find a teacher sent from God, and taught of 
God, how gladly would we listen to such an 
one, 

When Nicodemus came to Jesus by night, 
he came with the acknowledgment, “ we 
know that thou art a teacher come from God.” 
Let us see how Jesus taught him. There 
was no arguing from law to gospel,—no 
pointing from human character to divine, 
—the teaching was such as went at once to 
his soul’s nee is :— Verily, verily I say unto 
thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” —“ Marvel not that 
[ said unto thee, ye must be born again.” 
outspoken thought of his mind was, 
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“ How can these things be?” And the an- 
swer of the Lord Jesus showed him of how 
little account was all his knowledge as “ Mas- 
terin Israel” when he knew not “these 
things.” Then, with clear, simple language, 
which a child could understand, Jesus showed 
him the type which he had known so well, 
fulfilled in the antitype:—‘ As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must ihe son of man be lifted up: that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have eternal life.” And Jesus set before 
him the “gospel”—the “ 
a Father’s love, and a Redeemer’s power: 


, 


—“ For God so loved the world that He gave | 


His only begotten son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not His son 
into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world, through Him, might be 
saved.” 

But Jesus did not stop here. With un- 
mistakable clearness, and faithful love, He 
set before him the necessity of an im- 
mediate choice, the condemnation “ already ” 
resting on those witbout faith :—“ He that 
believeth on Him is not condemned,—but he 
that believeth not is condemned already, be- 
cause he has not believed in the name of the 
only begotten son of God.” What could we 
have as a stronger proof of “ the necessity of 
clear, simple gospel teaching” than these 
words of the Lord Jesus? 

Not for one act ef His life alone, but for all, 
could Jesus say :—“I have given you an ex- 
ample that ye should do as I have done to 
you. If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.” 

At last, when Christ sent forth His dis- 
ciples, what charge did He give them ?—To 
teach morality ?—To feed intellectually ?— 
To turn all eyes to Palestine ?—No. The 
charge was plain and clear, stopping short at 
none of these. The field was wide :—* Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.”—*“ Go ve, and teach all na- 
tions;” and the marginal reading is—‘ Make 
disciples, or Christians, of all nations.” 

If morality had been all that Christ 
wanted, could they not have taught that un- 
der the law? If intellectual instruction had 
been all that God demanded, would He have 
“ hidden these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and revealed them unto babes?” 


It may be objected by some one, “ Nico- 
demus might truly call Jesus a Teacher 


come from God: but J can make no such 
claim !” 


Here is a point of most serious importance. 
In a certain sense, every one who undertakes 


glad tidings’”’ of 
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and what his hands have handled of the 
Word of Life. No rules need be laid down 
as to the mode of teaching. ‘That may be ac- 
cording to the bent of the teacher’s mind. 
| But, if he has a heart filled with the love of 
| Jesus, warm from communion with Him,—if 
/he is impelled by the Holy Spirit with a 
yearning desire to win souls to that Saviour 
whom he has found,—his teaching wil/ be “gos- 
pel teaching,” whatever the day’s lesson may 
| be, and however poorly he may think he 
teaches it ; for he cannot fail to infuse into it 
the glad tidings of the “merey of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” His power will be 
in proportion to his earnestness. 

On the other hand, if the teacher be one 
| who has himself no experimental knowledge 
of the gospel, he cannot be expected to con- 
vey it to others. If he has no sense of the 
| sinfulness of sin, how can he make it felt? If 
he has not found pardon and peace at Cal- 
vary, with what effect can he point others to 
the cross? If he does not experience Jesus 
to be his Saviour from the power of present 
temptation, how can he so present Him? If 
he has not been baptized by the Spirit into 
the body of Christ,—adopted into the house- 
hold of faith,—how can he dwell upon the 
peace of this adoption, or show the joy of that 
filial ery of recognition, “ Abba, Father ?”’ 

His teaching may be very learned, but it 
will not be that “clear and simple gospel 
teaching” which is calculated to reach the 
heart. He may do much for the discipline or 
intellectual training of his class, but little or 
nothing for their spiritual welfare. 

It cannot be claimed that such elaborate 
intellectual preparation is necessary for those 
who teach in mission schools; but the pre- 
paration of the heart is quite as needful. 
There should be the same consecration to the 
| work, the same prayerful solicitude for the 
souls of the scholars. In neither case should 
it be the aim to teach cold theological dog- 
mas: but in both, the precious doctrines of the 
gospel should be presented vividly and 
clearly. 

Many Christian teachers can testify with 
what avidity and simplicity of faith even lit- 
tle children have received that great doctrine 
of “Substitution,” which should lie at the 
foundation of all Scripture teaching, because 
it is the ground of our reconciliation to God, 
and our peace in Christ. 

“ He was wounded for our transgressions ;” 

“ He was bruised for our iniquities ;” 

“With //is stripes we are healed.” 

“Who His own self bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree.” 

“ For He hath made Him to be sin for us, 








gospel teaching should be a teacher come | (who knew no sin), that we might be made 


trom God. 


That is, he should attempt to | the righteousness of God in Him.” 
teach only what he has seen with his eyes, 


There is a quick instinct in a child’s heart, 
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which is moved easily to a grateful iven for | 
one who has suffered in its stead, and borne 
the penalty due to its sins. A teacher who | 
earnestly feels the reality of this doctrine, can | 
scarcely fail so to present it as to awaken this | 
sense of gratitude. And if his prayers for the | 
children keep pace with his teaching, there 
is great hope of his winning souls to Christ. | 

And this should be the aim of all our} 
work! We pick up a child in the street, and | 
bring him into the school. We do not know | 
that he is going to live a month. Which is 


most important, that he learn by rote all the 


books of the Bible, the year in ‘which Moses | 
lived, and the names of Jacob’s twelve sons, 
or the glad tidings of a Saviour’s love, and | 
the necessity of sins forgiven ? 

We think that if the child should die, the 
teacher who had used every effurt to win his | i 
soul to Jesus, would have more heertfelt| 
peace than one who might have given most | 
perseveringly the routine of formal instruc- 
tion. 

There may be teachers here who feel dis-| 
couraged at the standard thus set before | 
them, and are saying to themselves, “Tf all 
this be true, J am not fit to teach!” Dear| 
young friends, then make haste to become fit! | 
if all your teaching hitherto but bring you to 
this point, that your eyes are opened to the ne- | 
cessity of possessing for yourselves that which | 
you confess to be needful for the souls of 
those under your care, it has not been al- 
together in vain, so far as you are con-| 
cerned. 

But let the past go! 
fore you. 
yours! Be entreated now to set yourself earn- | 
estly to the work of knowing experimentally | 


| 


The future lies be- | 
More certainly, the present is 


those blessed truths which you feel that you 
have failed to teach! If you will give your- 
selves unreservedly to the Lord, and rest not 
till you have tasted the joys of His salvation, 
then will He bestow upon you the power of 
His spirit, and you shall teach transgressors 
His ways, and sinners shall be converted | 
unto Him. 

The standard cannot be kept toohigh. The| 
true “Gospel Teacher” feels himself’ called | 
and consecrated to the work. He bears each 
member of his class upon his heart in fre-| 
quent prayer, and pleads with them individ- 
ually. If he have liberty to select the subject 
of his lesson, he asks God for it from week to | 
week ; and when it comes to him upon his | 
knees, he feels sure it will be blessed. Then, 
bending every energy of his mind to his task 
conse ientiously and ‘prayerfully, he searches | 
the Scriptures, to gather their testimony, in 
type and autitype, in prophecy and fulfil- 
ment, in precept and example. 


Thus c: plating and comparing, he finds the 


Bible its own best commentary ; and his heart 


| convenient bread. 
| vision to teach our children human science, 
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is situa and his mind enlarged, as he catch- 
'es glimpses of deeper trut th evolved in his 
search, and sees them all leading him to 
| Jesus of N ‘azareth, as the centre of its teach- 
inga. 

‘His interests become so absorbed in the 
subject before him, that even his 
reading is made subservient to it. 

When he has accumulated all in his power 
that bears upon it, he selects the details most 
suitable for his class, arranging them clearly, 
that each head may be brought out forcibly 
and impressively. He seeks the most telling 
illustrations, for he knows that by these a 
truth is often most vividly brought before the 
mind. He slights no part of his work. After 
|all is as complete as he can make it, (and 
none can feel more keenly than himself that 
it is imperfectly done,) he takes the lesson 
and lays it in prayer before the Lord. He 
prays that if there be error in its teaching, he 
may be enlightened to see and correct it. He 
prays that the unction and power of the Holy 
Ghost may accompany it. He prays that the 
hearts of his scholars may be opened to re- 
|ceive it: that it may be blessed to them, and 
| be as seed sown for Eternity. 


On Sixth-day afternoon the discussion turned 
upon “tHe Ngep i THE Society oF FRIENDS oF 
First-pay Scuoors.’’ Although a deviation from 
| chronological order in the history of the Conference, 
we conclude to furnish at this time the following 
address, with which, at the request of the Executive 


general 


| Committee, the subject was opened by Prof. Chase, 


of Haverford College. 


Txos. Case said :—From age to age, the 
Almighty Father entrusts a generation of 


children and youth to the care and training 


of their elders, so that the accumulated wis- 


y|dom and experience of all past time are 


handed down, a rich inheritance, to those who 
are soon to fill the various posts and incur 
the manifold responsibilities of society. Thus 
art and science, the rich and useful products 
of human invention, the maxims of govern- 
ment and business, and the rules of all depart- 
ments of human activity, established by re- 


| peated trial and long use, are perpetuated and 


transmitted ; but most valuable, by common 
confession, of all our inheritances, most sacred 
of the trusts committed to our hands for the 
benefit of our successors, are the priceless 


| treasures of religious truth, contained in the 


Bible, and illustrated in the history of the 
church, particularly in the lives and writings 


| of good men and women in all generations, 


|and the many precious fruits of their prayers 
land struggles. which the Lord intended as 


seed for the future, as well as for their own 


If we make careful pro- 


shall we refuse to take measures to inatract 
them in those precious truths, a knowledy 
of which is both requisite to the right use a 
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truest happiness of the present life, and of 
inestimable value as conducing to the securing 
of an inheritance among the blessed, in an 
unending life to come? No! 
‘Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs ; 
And generations yet unborn 
Shall tell them to their heirs.’’ 


This duty is so plain that there can hardly 
be any who bear the Christian name, who do 
not admit that it is binding upon them in 
some form. We can hardly differ widely in 


regard to the end in view; whatever dispute | 


there be must be chiefly in regard to the le- 
gitimacy and the efficacy of different means 
proposed for the attainment of the end. 

here is, in the minds of some Friends, who 


have not seen their way clear to engage in| 


the First-day school work, an apprehension 
which deserves great respect, but yet which 
is, it appears to me, altogether unfounded ; 
viz., that such instruction tends in some de- 
gree to endanger or to lower our testimony to 
the precious doctrine of the immediate teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the heart. So far 
from this being necessarily the case, I believe 
that one of the best results of First-day 
schools, properly conducted, is to bring out 
this truth more fully, and make it more 
widely adopted and prized. 

It is no part of the Gospel doctrine, nor is 


it asserted as such by any Friends, that the| 


Holy Spirit is our only source of enlighten- 
ment aud instruction in spiritual things. 
Friends have, from the beginning, acknow- 
Jledged, with other Christians, that the Holy 
Scriptures were given forth by inspiration of 
God, that they are “able to make men wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus,” and that they are, indeed, 
“profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness, that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” We all be- 
lieve that the Scriptures came from that 
same Spirit of whom they testify, and with- 
out whose aid they cannot be understood ; we 
all admit that they are a test by which the 
doctrine of any man claiming to have re- 
ceived a revelation may be tried. We all 
unite in taking measures to distribute them at 
home and abroad, and in recommending their 
frequent reading in the family and in private. 
And are we not all grateful to our Heavenly 
Father, that he has not confined himself to 








studying them, and of seeking to know their 
full import, ready to accept and profit by 
every lesson for us they contain? So long as 
we give them exactly their due place, not for- 
getting the priceless gift which we have of 
an inward Teacher, is there any one who 
thinks it possible for us to grow too familiar 
with them? Profitable as they are in so many 
ways, can our children too early become ac- 
quainted with their contents—especially as 
neither childhood nor youth is exempt from 
the liability of death? Will it harm them 
to have their minds stored with texts, which, 
if not fully appreciated at first, will often, in 
some critical moment in after life, rise unbid- 
den in the mind—or, rather should we say, 
will be called up by the power of God’s Holy 
Spirit, to warn, to check, to rebuke, or to con- 
sole, to comfort, and to guide? 

In the whole history of religious doctrines, 
I know nothing more admirable than the 
success with which the founders of the So- 
ciety of Friends, under the direction of their 
Heavenly Guide, steered between the rocks 
and the whirlpools of error on the right hand 
and on the Jeft, and presented to the world a 
round, full statement of gospel truth, without 
any partialness, one-sidedness, or extrava- 
gance. In their views of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, they were free alike from superstitious 
Bibliolatry and from rationalistic undervalu- 
ing of the records of Divine inspiration. Even 
when deprecating the extravagant views of 
those who looked upon the Bible as the only 
guide which the Creator has vouchsafed to 
man, they always recognized its infallibility 
and its inestimable worth. Never a true 
Friend, from that day to this, who would not 
admit that the highest and best knowledge 
which it is permitted us to gain by the use of 
our human faculties, aided by the Divine 
blessing, is the knowledge of the truths con- 
tained in this book: never one who would not 
own that while we possess in common with 
all men that Light which enlighteneth every 
man who cometh into the world, a knowledge 
of the Scriptures conduces to the removal of 
that darkness, in which, if the light shine, the 
darkness comprehendeth it not: never one 
who would not acknowledge that it is of much 
advantage, every way, that to us have been 
committed the written oracles of God. 

And now if this book is, by our common 
confession, a priceless treasure, shall we not 
seek, by every means, to get for ourselves and 


ove mode in providing for our spiritual in-|our children the full benefit of its possession ? 
struction, but has furnished both outward and | Written in human language, preserved (under 
inward means? Or can we deny that the|the Divine blessing) by human art, addressed 
very possession of writings which we own as|to the human understanding, yet with the 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, addressed to us| promise of help from the Holy Spirit for 
and to all mankind, and containing a state-| those who seek the words of wisdom in its 
ment of God’s will regarding us, of itself} pages, it constantly appeals to us, weak as we 
imposes upon us the solemn duty of carefully ! feel and unworthy, to come and be instructed, 
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and when we have learned ourselves, to im- 
part its lessons to those around us. Like 
everything else in human language, it con- 
tains sentences whose meaning is not at once 
appurent to the young and the ignorant ; 
has allusions which it requires some know- 
ledge of history, or antiquities, or geography, 
or natural science, to comprehend in their 


exact force and application ; and in various | 
points there is room for explanation on the | 


part of a teacher to the young or the unin- 
structed in regard to the signification of the 
outward text. If we are capable of giving such 
instruction, have we any right to withhold it? 
We do not think so highly of the Bible as to 


suppose that the mere outward knowledge of | 
| Writ? 


its meaning alone can save any soul: but does 
any Christian think so meanly of the Bible as 
not to deem it worth while to take pains to 
give his children, and to diffuse in the whole 
community, the most accurate knowledge 
possible of its invaluable teachings? 

That in Biblical instruction there is nothing 
inconsistent with the views of Friends,—that 
its introduction is no innovation, rashly copied 
from the practices of other portions of the 
Church Universal—we may infer from the 
practice of the most 
Friends, 
world, in their boarding schools or other in- 
stitutions for secular instruction. 


cellent Boarding School at West-Town—to 
give a single example—there are regular | 


Bible lessons, recitations in Barclay’s Cate- 
chism, and frequent reading of religious 
books. Now, I would ask, what provision is 
made for familiarizing with the Bible, and 
imparting religious instruction to those boys 


and girls, young men and young women, who 


are not enjoying the advantages of attending | 
If religious instruction at | 


a Friends’ school ? 
stated times is proper in a boarding school, is 
it any the leas proper in the neighborhood of 
one’s home, and in the intervals of the ordi- 
nary business of life? 
answer to this instruction 


question. The 


which it is right for me to give to a hundred | 


children at school, it is right for me to give | 


to ten children whom I can gather toge wayed prose on such subjects at all: 


from their homes in my neighborhood : 


it | 


careful and consistent | 
in all the Yearly Meetings in the} 


There can be but one | 





| 
| 
} 


Lof the Christian religion ? 








|to go and help these precious souls? 
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in Scripture in them. But I wish to admit, 
at the outset, that this objection against First- 
day schools has very great weight, provided 
it be true that such schools stand in the way 
of family instruction. We might reason upon 
the question @ priori, but I prefer to appeal 
directly to facts. What is the fact? Is it 
the case, where there are no First-day schools 
in the Society of Friends, that the children 
of its members receive at home careful in- 
struction in the Bible and in the principles 
Do the young 
people, in such cases, grow up well informed 
in the essential doctrines of Christianity, and 
in the views of their own Society, with the 
grounds for them, and their proofs from Holy 
Or are they, on the contrary, rather 
more ignorant, on an average, of the beliefs 
of their Society, and even of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, than the young 
people in the same social station in anv other 
denomination of Christians? I admit honor- 
able exceptions, doubtless many of which are 
to be found in this very city. But in the 
country, where there is still more need for 


| systematic instruction than here, where the 


meetings for worship are often held in silence 
almost from one year’s end to another, and 
where there is danger that. that Inward Light, 


| whose power and glory we cabnot too much 
in the ex-| 


extol, will shinein some darkness so far as the 
aid of outward light is concerned,—in the 
country, and in the city too,—I appeal to 
those of you who know,—are not many young 
Friends growing up in much ignorance of 
the things which concern their eterna] peace ; 
spending their First-day afternoons in idle- 
ness or even in frivolity ; unable to give a rea- 
son for the hope that is in them, if ao be there 
is a hope,—I appeal to those of ‘you who know, 
is there not a loud call sounding in our ears 
Is it 
not the case in many excellent households— 
perhaps by some perversion of a great and 
precious truth—that pious fathers and moth- 
ers, forbearing to speak to their children of 
sacred things without some extraordinary and 
overmastering compulsion, never speak to 
never even 

| clearly direct them to the instructions of the 


First-day school attached to any partic shew! \Inward Teacher, or inform them how they 
meeting is as legitimate as a Bible class or a| may best seek to hear and to recognize His 


class in Barclay’s Catechism at West-Town. 


voice? I am inclined to think that the rela- 


There is but one escape possible from this| tions of First-day schools to family instrue- 
conclusion, and that is connected with what| tion will be found to be about the same in 
I regard as the most plausible of the objec-| the Society of Friends that they have heen 


tions which I have ever heard urged by 


| found to be in other denominations. Doubt- 


Friends against First-day schools; namely, | less many here present have read with inte- 
that the right place for religious instruction | rest the proceedings of the “Third National 


is in the family. I believe, however, 


that |S. S. Convention of the United States,” held 


wherever, as in the city of Philadelphia, there | at Trenton in the spring of the present year. 


isa select Day school, attended by Friends’ | 


children, it is customary to have recitations ' Clay Trumbull, on the “* 


Among the papers read, there was one by H. 
Relation of the Sun- 
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day School Work to Home Instruction,” in 


which he says : 


‘‘The early fathers of N. England did not rely upon 
the family exclusively for the godly training of chil- 
dren. The Bible and the Catechism were to be taught 
in the common school, and the parish minister was 
to publicly catechise the young” on the first day of 
the week. But, ‘*gradually, religious teaching was 
dropped from the common school, the pastors gen- 
erally ceased to catechise in public; and by-and-by 
the family was left to do all the work of instructing 
the children in religious things. A sad lapse fol- 
lowed. . . . At the opening of the present century, 
infidelity prevailed widely, and the standard of 
morals was low, even in the best portions of the 
land. Household religion was but little known. 
Only in exceptional cases was the Bible or the 
Catechism faithfully taught in the home circle, The 
sweep of the Unitarian heresy over a part of New 
England indicates how few of the professed Chris- 
tians had been in youth grounded in Bible truth. .. 
With the revival, from about 1810 until 1825, 
through the Sunday school, of the church teaching 
of children, household religion was revived, and it 
has made steady progress to the present time. As 
to present habits of Christian families with their 
children, I claim,’’ the Secretary continues, ‘‘ to 
be entitled to speak with some positiveness. For 
now more than ten years I have visited from family 
to family, being, in all, in thousands of homes, in 
twenty of our States, and this with members of va- 
rious Christian bodies, as well as with those who 
are irreligious. Out of these opportunities of ob- 
servation, I say unhesitatingly, that while there are 
still far too many professedly Christian parents who 
neglect their children, there is vastly more of house- 
hold religion now than history gives any reason for 
believing to have existed half a century or a cen- 
tury ago. Indeed, the brightest picture I have 
ever seen painted of the idea/ Christian household 
of olden time, by no means equals what I often find 
in the homes of modern Sunday-school workers. . 
When the character of the religious teaching given 
in the family is considered, the advance is yet more 
marked and gratifying.’’ Dr. Chalmers also is 
quoted as saying, nearly half a century ago, that 
the question in Scotland had become, ‘‘ not whether 
the rising generation shall be trained to Christianity 
in [Sunday] schools, or trained to it under the roof 
of their fathers, but whether they shall be trained 
to it in [such] schools, or not trained to it at all.” 


This testimony is the result of large ob- 
servation among our fellow Christians. There 
has been, I think, sufficient induction of facts 
to establish a law. I do not know of any- 
thing in the peculiar views of Friends which 
should make the law here established less ap- 
plicable to them than to others—viz., that the 
institution of First-day schools, so far from 
being hostile to family instruction, tends di- 
rectly to make family instruction more general 
and more efficient. 

But further: even were the disposition of 
heads of families always sufficiently in favor 
of religious instruction at home, there would 
still be a field for First-day school work to 
supplement family teaching. And here I come 
to a point directly connected with an import- 
ant and fundamental principle of our religi- 
ous Society. From attentive observation, I 
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am most firmly persuaded that He who, when 
He ascended up on high, gave gifts unto men, 
has given unto some—yes, unto many—men 
| and women, young men and young women, 
|amongst us, the special gift of teaching, fit- 
| ting them for this First-day school work ; so 
that if they were to confine their exercise of 
\this gift to their own family circles, they 
would deprive other children of an advantage 
which it is their right to receive, and rob 
their Lord and Master of that full usury 
of their talent which it is His right to claim. 
Yes! the word of the Lord has come to many 
amongst us—many whom we are privileged 
to meet with to-day—saying to them in tones 
of unmistakable clearness, “* Gather the chil- 
dren together, and teach them of my ways’— 
and He that called to the work, giveth from 
season to season ability to perform it aright. 
Many a father and mother, while not unwill- 
ing to do what they can themselves, would feel 
it a privilege to be able to send their ch‘ldren 
to be taught by persons so peculiarly endowed 
for this work. Sometimes the best efforts of 
parents fail to excite the interest of their 
children in sacred things, while the teacher 
at the First-day school is at once successful. 
And (we need not blink the fact—we all 
know it from our own observation )—there 
are not a few families in our own fold, as well 
as among other nominal Christians, whose 
heads have no experimental knowledge of 
vital religion ; who are, to be sure, respecta- 
ble and upright, and entertain a general re- 
spect for sacred things, but are still unconvert- 
ed men and women; yet these very persons, 
while they feel that it would be mockery for 
them to speak of Jesus to their little ones, are 
often sincerely glad to send them to a class 
in a First-day school, where a pious and 
rightly-concerned teacher may be enabled to 
point their steps to the path of life. And 
even those who are very faithful and very sue- 
cessful in the religious training of their child- 
ren—I trust there are many such amongst us 
—often find a decided benefit in the deepening 
of good impressions, and the heightening of 
religious interest, resulting from their chil- 
dren’s atten-lance at such schools. With all 
classes of parents, those who are earnest and 
skilful in teaching,—those whose will is not 
wanting, but whose power seems smal],—and 
| those who are indifferent and unfit for the 
sacred work, the First-day school holds an im- 
portant if not an absolutely necessary place, 
|to sapplement what is already good, or to 
furnish what would otherwise be altogether 
wanting. 

But although the case in favor of First-day 
schools appears to be strong and plain, those 
| Friends who are not convinced ot this utility 
|always fall back upon the argument, “The 

children have a Teacher already,—an in- 
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fallible Guide, in the Spirit of Christ with- 
in.” Now,I believe that First-day school 
instruction may be so conducted as not to ob- 
secure this doctrine, but to bring it out into 
clear light, and, what is particularly important, 
give it practical application: to answer the 
doubts of the young disciple, and teach him 
how to recognize the voice of the Good Shep- 
herd, 


bilities involved in the possession of an outward 


source of instruction, also, in the Holy Bible. | 


What need I do more, than simply to call at- 


rt 
Again, we cannot escape the responsi- | 
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There are other objections which I hear 
and read with gratitude as warnings of 
dangers against which we ought to be on our 
guard, but, I must say, with all deference for 
‘the judgment of wise and good men with en- 
| tire conviction of their insufficiency, as pre- 
‘cluding the way for First-day school labor. 
|We hear of rash hands handling sacred 
things, of unanointed lips speaking on holy 
‘themes. That were indeed a grievous evil 
—but if our dear friends will but come to 
this Conference, or attend the teachers’ meet- 





tention to the very impressive lesson by whiclr ings in every place, and see and hear with 


the Providence of God has taught, or should 
have taught the Society of Friends that an 
exclusive reliance upon this inward teaching, 


regardless of the aid given us in the Serip- | 
tures, and even in the exposition of Scripture | 


doctrine by sound and rightly qualified men 
and women—that this exclusive reliance en- 
dangers the cause of Christian truth, and is a 
fruitful source of heresy and schism. Some 
forty years ago, the Society of Friends in this 
country was rent in twain, in a fearful con- 
vulsion, dividing upon the fundamental 
principles of the Gospel of Christ, yet both 
divisions holding fast this doctrine of the 
immediate teaching of the Holy Ghost. 


And to this day, in the two bodies, men 
equally honest, claiming to be guided and 
instructed by the Holy Spirit, teach doc- 


trines diametrically dissonant. And what is 
our warrant for sitting in judgment upon 
the views of men whose intentions are, 


doubtless, as pure as our own? That we are | 


not taught by the Spirit in the same way as 
they claim to be taught, may rightly satisfy 
us, but we cannot expect it to satisfy them, 


or even a third party judging between us. | 


It is to the outward record that we appeal 
for the soundness of our own inward impres- 
sions, and the unsoundness of those which 
differ from them. 
which our early fathers avowed their willing- 


ness to be tried—in all cases of controversy | 


. 


we resort. Well, Friends, if fifty years ago 


First-day schools had existed among us, of | 


the same efficiency, and conducted in accord- 
ance with the same sound principles, as those 
which are flourishing in almost all parts of 
our Society to-day—can we doubt that much 
greater unity of sentiment would have pre- 
vailed—and that, if divisions were not averted 
altogether, yet a much smaller number would 
have joined in the secession. I trust that the 


passion and the prejudice which attended that | 


convulsion have in good measure passed away 
—that its asperities and bitterness have been | 


To that outward text—by | 


'what deep consecration, with what earnest 
| prayer, with what travail of spirit, this labor 
is in most instances entered into, I believe 
their fears on this score would be greatly 
allayed. We hear of unsound doctrine that 
may. be foisted upon us. My friend, if thou 
|fearest that the children are not taught the 
words of Eternal life, it is thy dtuy to go to 
\the school thyself and proclaim them there. 
| But inform thyself of the facts of the case: 
I doubt not thou wilt generally find the 
truths of the Gospel taught clearly, and 
taught alone. Thou art afraid, again, that 
this work is done in man’s wisdom. Come 
| to this Conference—visit the schools presided 
over by these earnest teachers—thou wilt find 
that it is done in good measure in the Lord’s 
fear and power. Or thou sayest that the 
business of instruction lies wholly with the 
ministry—forgetting that as our Lord gave 
of old, so he giveth to-day,—if [ may trans- 
late literally, and with a little expansion, 
but not beyond the plain sense,—some to 
serve as missionaries, and some as preach- 
‘ers, or forth-speakers, with full unction of 
the inspeaking Word—and some as heralds 
lof the glad tidings, and some as shep- 
herds, for the tender lambs as well as for the 
sheep—and some as simply teachers: and 
that we see and know that He commissions 
men and women, young men and maidens, for 
this very First-day school work. I am glad 
to quote, at this point, from the Memorial of a 
very dear and valued minister of this Yearly 
Meeting—now gone to her rest—a passage 
which I[ think is in every way instructive for 
us now and here: 





} 





‘*She frequently expressed a concern that where 
individuals gave evidence of having passed through 
the necessary preparation and received gifts from 
the Head of the Church, their youth should not 
| prevent those gifts from being rightly brought into 
service for the e.ification of the body, and their own 
advancement in spiritual strength and knowledge. 
At one time she remarked, ‘I think there ia a dis- 
pensation approaching, in which there will be a 


assuaged—but, Friends, it cannot be but that | greater outpouring of the Spirit than there is now, 


our Heavenly Father meant to teach us by it | 
some signal lesson—and I believe that a part | 
of this lesson is that we should provide faith- | 
fully for the right education of the young. 


comparable to that spoken of by the prophet, 
‘*Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy ;’’ 
and other gifts, not only that of prophecy, shall be 
dispensed. I want you not to be dismayed, or too 
much discouraged.’ ”’ 
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Then let the Church recognize these 
gifts. Let it adopt both the First-day school 
work, and the mission-school work, itself—let 
it give them its sanction and its sympathy— 
and whatever dangers attend them,—and I 
wish to admit that there are dangers,—what- 
ever imperfections would, otherwise, be mani- 
fest, the church can help to avoid and amend. 
We know that the work is the Lord’s work— 
it is not strange if we are sometimes a little 
impatient at criticisms upon the manner in 
which it is conducted, from men who do not 
lift a finger to it themselves. The First-day 
school needs the sympathy and co-operation 
of the church—partly that it may be kept in 
the right track. Let there be a similar care 
maintained in the church for the soundness 


of the Teachers as there is for the soundness of 


the Preachers. 

Another reason why the Church should 
recognize and adopt this work, is, that First- 
day schools are needed—sorely needed—for 
the indoctrination of the children in those 
special views and principles which distinguish 
our branch of the Christian Church. Spirit- 
ual worship—spiritual gifts—the teaching 
and the guidance of the Holy Spirit—the 
right qualification of the ministry—the un- 
lawfulness of war ard of oaths—a high 
standard of Christian morals—ought not our 
children to be thoroughly taught the truth 
on all these points: and what provision is 
made for systematic instruction on them, ex- 
cept in First-day schools, and perhaps a few 
schools of secular learning ? 

Without such instruction, what views will 
your children have? In many eases, I fear, 
no views—or wrong views—or views got at 
haphazard, from stepping into a church and 
hearing a sermon, or picking up a tract, or 
from the conversation of a friend, with per- 
haps less perfect views of Christian doctrine 
than we, but more earnestness in maintaining 
and spreading what he believes to be truth. 

The Christian nurture of the young,—the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,—win- 
ning them to practical holiness,—is another 
important function of First-day schools. I 
can only allude to it. 

I am no advocate for intellectual, heady 
instruction. Enough, and too much, of 
windy commentaries, of subtle refining 
upon dogmas, of hair-splitting and quib- 
bling. We want teachers whose spiritual in- 
sight and illumination is such that they feel 
the full meaning of our Saviour’s declaration, 
“The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.” 

Oh, for an earnest, living church, where 
there is room for the old and the young,— 
where the zeal of the one and the wisdom of 
the other harmoniously mingle and combine, 
where all gifts are recognized, all gifts em- 
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ployed—where, the love of Christ constrain- 
ing, His Spirit instructs and guides,—where 
His pure and perfect gospel is owned in all 
things, His glory alone is sought, His Truth 
prevails, His joy and peace are multiplied ! 
Shall not such be the Church of the future? 
Oh, shall we not make our Church such, in 
the present ? 

My friends, sometimes, as I muse upon the 
future of our beloved Society in this land, 
two opposite visions rise up before me: both 
but visions. One is of an aged oak—tall and 
majestic—a monarch of the woods. Man- 
fully has it braved the storms of more than 
two hundred winters—thousands of weary 
souls have been refreshed beneath it—the 
poor and afflicted, of every clime and of 
levery race, have been always made welcome 
beneath its sheltering arms: yet, as you look 
‘closely, you see decay too plainly written 
upon its mutilated branches, and in its sere 
and scanty foliage; and the passer-by, as he 
gazes at it, can only say, “It was a goodly tree.” 
I see its aged trunk still carefully guarded, 
and looked up to with reverence, by a few 
faithful watchmen: yet, it puts forth no new 
leaves or blossoms,—and, strange to say, if 
it sends up any new shoots from its still vig- 
orous root, they are carefully cut down, as 
potruinan on the sacred soil—for the chief 
function of its gardeners is to prune and 
lop off. 

I look once more—and, instead of the 
dying tree, I see a vigorous sylvan patriarch, 
green in old age, putting on the vigor and 
freshness of youth, while maintaining the 
strength and stability of mature years. The 
storm does not shake it, the drought does not 
blight it, for its roots are fixed deeply in the 
Rock of Ages, and fed by the perennial wa- 
ters of life... . . As of old, the red man and 
the black man flee under it for refuge—the 
ignorant, the afilicted, the sin-stricken, are 
taught and comforted, and children delight 
to gather beneath its shade—every rustle of 
its leaves speakes of pardon for the sinner and 
of peace for the believing—from its branches 
the breath of the Spirit, that bloweth where it 
listeth, evokes solian music, and, among 
them, all the sweet-voiced birds of heaven 
pour forth their songs. 
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THE CoNFERENCE OF LAST WEEK.—An 
unusual space in the Review will be de- 
voted, perhaps for several weeks, to the 
proceedings and interests of the First-Day 
School Conference. The necessity of so large 
a devotement of our columns will not at first 
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be apparent to those readers who have not) by him in all things, willing and obedient. 
mingled in this solemn feast of fat things, | I have longed to see this glorious day im 
particularly as the report given can convey | Philadelphia; I see it and am glad. God 
cao : tar “ | speed the mission work ; level mountains, fill 

but a faint impression of the interest and value | up valleys. But we know that Thou wilt 
of the Conference, and of the continuance, | prosper and art prospering the work of Thy 
through condescending mercy, in the various|own hand; even now it is praising Thee. 
sittings, of the anointing Presence of the blessed | Bless the pure-hearted ones who have met 
Saviour by His Spirit. The necessary pages | here on this occasion, with their families, and 
oe ie : Y P&S | in their respective circles; and if it please 
are freely yielded, under a feeling that it is| Thee, restore in safety the travellers to their 
due from us, in thankfulness for the mercy of | homes, and bless them. And oh! if it please 
our God, to set up stones of memorial. It has] Thee, grant that they may leave behind them 

|a blessing on dear Philadelphia.” 


not been possible to obtain from the stenog- 


rapher, before our going to press, the material | 
necessary to give in the present number so) 
much of the deliberations as will be reasona- | 
bly expected. 

The closing sitting was held on Seventh- | 
day, the 20th inst., when the power and com- | 
fort of the Holy Ghost were experienced to| 
the admiration of many, who, as they rever- 
ently bowed under the Pentecostal visitation, | 
were prepared tosay: “Tue LorD HATH DONE 
GREAT THINGS FOR US, WHEREOF WE ARE 
GLAD.” At this sitting the following letter 
was received from a dear sister, a member of 
the Northern Monthly Meeting of this city : 


“ Seventh-day morning.—My heart has been 
deeply moved within the past few days, and 
my spirit has burned within me; and from | 
time to time my feelings have struggled for 
utterance. Much that I would have said 
has been well said by others; and I thank | 
God and take fresh courage in finding my 
heart beating in unison with the great heart 
of our Society, as manifested here by its rep- 
resentatives and delegates in this Conference. 

It has been my privilege to breathe the free 
air of the prairie. It has been my privilege to 
mingle with the earnest, whole-souled, digni- 
fied laborers of the West; and oh! how ten- 
derly was the weakling dealt with there. My 
soul now craves the glorious liberty of a child 
of God. It does seem as though my soul has 
been unnecessarily long in struggling; but, | 
earnest-hearted and beloved friends, lift up | 
your hearts once more in a mighty ery for 
such, that perfect love may cast out fear, and | 
the blessing must come. 

Oh! that the slavish fear of man might be | 
cast out, and that one and all of us might) 
dare to do what we believe to be required at | 
our hands, Let the past go. Let us spend | 
no time in unavailing regrets, only let us flee | 


‘ship nor facilities for education. 
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Norta Caroursa YEARLY MEETING 
opened its business session on Second day, the 
8th inst. The representatives, fifty-two in 
number, all present, except three. The cre- 
dentials were read of a large number of min- 
isters and other Friends religiously drawn to 
atterd. The epistles of corresponding Yearly 
Meetings were read, to the strengthening and 
encouragement of the body. That from Ire- 
land adverted to the gratifying increase of 
First-day schools and Bible classes in their 
own limits; also to the acceptable presence of 
several American Friends on their way to 


| foreign countries. To these epistles responses 


were addressed in Christian love. Of the 
London General Epistle 2000 copies were 
printed. A was received 


from a society of colored persons near Salem, 


communication 


N. C., desiring to be incorporated with our 
religious Society. A committee was separated 
to visit them, which was done to satisfaction. 


| In several respects they had adopted the views 
| of Friends. 


They have neither place of wor- 
Much sym- 
pathy was felt for them, and the subject was 


| continued under the care of a committee, who, 
‘at their discretion, were authorized to refer 


their cases to the nearest Mo. Meeting, ex- 
tending, meanwhile, relief to their necessities. 

The consideration of the future location 
and competent accommodation of the Yearly 
Meeting, referred from last year, upon mature 
and harmonious deliberation resulted in a 
decision to build a larger meeting-house at 
New Garden. The consideration of the state 
of Society, as brought into view by the an- 
| swers to the Queries, elicited lively and per- 


to the refuge, Christ Jesus our Lord ; giving | ‘nent counsel upon the several duties and 


ourselves entirely into his hands; accepting | testimonies for the truth therein embodied. 
his free salvation, and submitting to be guided |The regular reading of the Holy Scriptures 
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before the collected family was enforced, and 
the solemn duty and high privilege of true, 
availing prayer, without which there can be 
no devoted Christian life. 

A careful and much needed revision of 
the Discipline was conducted in Christian 
condescension and love, with a desire to 
know and to be guided by the mind of the 
Spirit. The completed code is, as we are 
led by several correspondents to believe, a 
judicious one. 

The Educational statistics, both as regards 
our own children, (at the boarding and the 
local schools,) and also the colored people, 
were satisfactory, and Friends were encour- 
aged to pursue this vitally important work 





with renewed energy, not forgetting, in the 
intellectual training, the great and proper | 
object of the Church’s concern, “the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 

Brief reference was made in our last num- 
ber to the meeting on the evening of the 10th 
inst. in reference to the First-day School in 
terests. We return to the subject to present 
the interesting statistics. There are 49 First- 
day schools under the charge of Friends of 
this Yearly Meeting, with 348 teachers and 
3784 pupils, of whom it is gratifying to state 
that 1299 are Friends, whilst it is equally 
satisfactory that the balance, 1485 pupils not 
of our fold, partake of the benefit, this being 
the only literary or religious training that is 
accessible to a large proportion of them. In- 
dependent of the schools above referred to, 
there are 35 First-day schools for colored 
people controlled by North Carolina Friends, 
and including 1781 pupils. Our Friends of 
this Yearly Meeting also sustain 24 colored 
day schools. 

During the week, interesting meetings were 
held on behalf of the impertant subjects of 
Peace and the care of the Indian tribes, and one | 
to give information on the subject of Agrieul- 
ture, in which direction Friends of N. Carolina 
are, with Christian patriotism, doing much for 
the well-being of the community at large. 
The subject of the care of the freed-people 
was entered upon with renewed energy, and 
an Executive Committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting. A large meeting of the 





Bible and Tract Society was an occasion of 
much interest. Several meetings for Divine 
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worship were held in the life, and a very 
grateful acknowledgment is due for the loving 
presence and overshadowing wing of ancient 
goodness. The gathering was much larger 
than had been known for many years, it being 
estimated that there were upon the grounds 
not less than three thousand persons; and 
Friends parted for their respective homes 
under a reverential feeling of gratitude for the 
preserving care and heavenly guidance gra- 
ciously vouchsafed, and in deep tenderness 
and unfeigned love for the brethren. 
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Tue Smaux Fruir Instructor. Purdy & 
Johnston, Palmyra, N. Y. Pp. 34. Price 
10 cts.—The title to this little book sets forth 
its object. The commendation of our friend 
J. J. Thomas (see Adv.) is a guarantee for its 
soundness of instruction. The increased at- 
tention to the culture of grapes, blackberries, 
strawberries and other small fruits in yards 
and in fields, renders such a manual desirable. 
The Small Fruit Recorder, a monthly of eight 
pages by the same editors, comes periodically 
with instructive freshness, and is also an ad- 
vertising medium to fruit growers. The depart- 
ment of “Questions and Answers” is useful. 
More attention is due to the production, by 
those who have very small parcels of land, of 
the delicious small fruits, which require little 
space. What citizen with a very contracted 
yard need deny his family a supply of luscious 
grapes. The late Henry M. Zollikoffer of this 
city trained grape vines to a height of three 
or four stories, and gathered an abundant 
crop from above his roof. 
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Copies of this number may be purchased 
at the office. Single copies 5 cts. Fifty 
copies for $2.00. 


BALES.—In Washington Co., Iowa, on the 28th 
of Tenth month, 1869, Mary A., daughter of Charity 
Bales, aged 25 years. She left the comforting evi- 
dence that all was well. 

HADLEY.—Near Monrovia, Ind., on the 6th of 
Tenth month, 1869, of apoplexy of the lungs, Sarah 
Jane, wife of Daniel C. Hadley, in the 32d year of 
her age; a member of West Union Monthly Meet- 
ing. About two years ago she was awakened to 4 
lively concern for her own and others’ eternal inter- 
est. When the summons came, she felt her con- 
dition, and, with the utmost pleadings for mercy, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ A Saviour, or I die ; a Redeemer, or 1 
perish forever.’? From the expressions ef resigna- 
tion in the few moments allotted her, her friends 
are consoled in the belief that a Saviour was near 
at hand, and that she died in the triumphs of a 
living faith. 
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THE FRIENDS AND THE FREEDMEN. 


The Freedmen’s Relief Association of Or-| 
thodox Friends held a special meeting last eve-| motest parts of New England. 


ning in the Meeting-House at Fourth and Arch 
streets. Owing to the inclemency of the 
weather, the attendance was not so large as on | 
many similar occasions in the past. The| 
venerable Samuel Hilles, a philanthropist of 
Wilmington, Del., presided. 

John B. Garrett, Secretary of the Associa- | 
tion, said that the present mouth closed the | 
sixth year of the Association’s existence, du- 


the relief of the people to whom they go. 
And this after a rapid journey from the re- 
Such are true 
missionaries, and demand the support of com- 
munities like ours, blessed in basket and in 
store. 

Allen Jay, Superintendent of Friends’ 
schools (white) in North Carolina, confirmed 
the statements of A. H. Jones as to the con- 
dition of the people in that State. 

Francis T. King, of Baltimore, spoke of 
the religious character of the work of the 


ring which time a quarter of a million of dol-? Association, and the need to prosecute it vigor- 


Jars had passed through the Treasury, and 
been expended in the education, secular and 
religious, of the colored people of the South, | 
and in their physical relief. The present 
work of the Association was in yreat measure 
limited to conducting schools, and thse en- 
tirely in the States of Virginia and North 
Carolina. The expense of these is about 
$1,600 a month, for which the Association is 
under engagement till the first of next July— 
the close of the current school year. Addi- 
tional means will be required for physical re- 
lief and purchase of Bibles and other religi- 
eus reading, which the Association distributes | 
freely and to a great extent. The entire) 
need for the current year was stated at not| 
Jess than 12,000 to 15,000 dollars, which 
Friends were urged to contribute. 

Alfred H. Jones, Superintendent of the 
Association’s schools in North Carolina, was 
introduced, and for about three quarters of 
an hour enlisted the attention of his audience 
in a statement of the present condition of his 
charge. About forty-five schools, under care 
of upwards of sixty teachers, and with be- 
tween three and four thousand children on 
the enrolment, are in successful operation. 
Experience shows that the largest attendance 
is during the winter and early spring, after 
the season of cotton picking is over, and be-| 
fore planting. The eagerness and ability of 
colored people to learn were dwelt upon. 
But that which drew the heartiest sympathies 
of the audience was the recital of the im- 
poverished condition of the people, owing to 
the long-continued drought of last summer in 
those States. Corn, which last year sold at 
85a100 cents per bushel, is now worth, at 
Danville, Va., $1 50al 60—and a large part 
of the population have no means with which 
to buy. The winter has set in early, and 
with unusual severity, and great suffering is 
expected to result. The speaker appealed 
earnestly for the means to relieve it. The 
self-sacrifice of the teachers of the freedmen 
was proven by their unwillingness, even when 


urged by the committee in this city, who sent 


them out, to enjoy the luxury of a sleeping- 
car hence to Washington on their way to 


their work. preferring to save the money for! 


ously under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
He also alluded to the especial importance of 
the work in North Carolina, in view of the 
poor credit of the State and consequent ina- 
bility to command funds to establish and 
conduct State schools. The region of coun- 
try in which the Association schools are 
mainly located was before the war a slave- 
breeding district, and now needs just such 
lessons of virtue as are being given by the 
teachers. 
The meeting closed about half-past nine.— 
Evening Bulletin. 
abiemaceniitien 
“ ENTERING INTO THE CLOUD.” 
In the midst of the wonderful scene of the 
transfiguration, while the disciples were 


lamazed and content with the vision of the 


glory of Jesus and his saintly visitors, “ sud- 
denly a cloud overshadowed them, and they 
feared as they entered into the cloud.” There 
was nothing they need fear thus in the pres- 
ence of Christ; and, besides, the cloud shut 
them out from sensual objects only that they 
might hear more distinctly and be more fully 
impressed by the solemn voice of the Father 
himself, calling, “ This is my beloved Son, 
hear him.” It isoften so now with those of 
us who call ourselves Christ’s disciples. We 
fear to enter the cloud that is ready for us on 
our brightest days. All high and holy joys 
are about us, and fill us with content. Con- 
genial friendships, elevation of soul, the glori- 
fied Jesus before us, make us ready to “ build 
tabernacles” in our mount, where we may 
just look, admire, and enjoy. But the cloud 
comes ; and we tremble and shrink away from 
it, shutting our eyes in needless terrors, and 
hardly heeding the Father's loving message, 
“This is my beloved Son, close by you, with 
you through all darkness and change. He 
will come and touch you, saying, ‘ Arise, be 
not afraid. Hear him; walk with him.” 
Thrice blessed shall we be, if, when we open 
our eyes, we see “no man, but Jesus only.” 

It is good in God to give us an occasional 
glimpse of heavenly glory, to fill our mount 
with bright visions; but our daily life-work 
and walk are in the world below. We may, 
indeed, tread that path alone, stripped of our 
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former dear delights; but with Jesus always 
with us, “Jesus only,” we shall not regret 
having “entered into the cloud.”—Christian 
Banner. 
—_—__-~ew- -__— 
STRUCTURE AND CARE OF THE EAR. 
(Concluded from page 206.) 

It should be remembered, that constantly 
covering up the ear is adapted to injure it. 
On the whole, men, in whom the ear is ha- 
bitually exposed, suffer, if anything, less from 
ear-disease than women, in whom it is so often 
covered. Nor can the “hat” be held an un- 
safe head-dress in this respect for the latter 
sex. but it is important that there should 
not be frequent changes, especially in cold 
weather, from a head-dress which covers to 
one which exposes the ear. It is better that 
the air should always have free access to it; 
but if this has not been the case, the summer 
should be chosen to make the change. 

All sorts of substances are sometimes put 
into the ear by children, who do it to them- 
selves or to each other in ignorant play. If 
every parent and teacher warned his children 
against doing this, it would not be a useless 
precaution. When the accident happens, the 
chief danger is that of undue haste and vio- 
lence. Such bodies should be removed by 


syringing with warm water alone, and no at- 
tempt should be made to lay hold of them or 
move tliem in any other way. 


It is enough 
to reflect, again, that the passage of the ear is 
closed by a delicate membrane, to show the 
reason for this rule. When no severe pain 
follows, no alarm need be felt. It is import- 
ant that the substance should be removed as 
speedily as is quite safe, but there need never 
be impatience ; nor should disappointment be 
felt if syringing needs to be repeated on many 
days before it effects its end. It will almost 
invariably sueceed at last in the hands of a 
medical man, and is most effective if the ear 
is turned downwards and syringed from below. 

Now and then an insect gets into the ear 
and causes great pain; the way to get rid of 
it is to pour oil into the ear. This suffocates 
the insect. 

There is another danger arising from boy- 
ish sports. Snowballs sometimes strike the 
ear, and the snow remaining in it sets up in- 
flammation. This danger is increased by a 
practice which should be inadmissible, of 
mixing small stones with the snow, which 
thus effect a lodgment in the ear. 

Among the causes of injury to the ear 
must unfortunately be reckoned bathing. Not 
that this most healthful and important pleasure 
need therefore be in the least discouraged ; but 
it should be wisely regulated. Staying too 
long in the water certainly tends to produce 
deafness as well as other evils; and it isa 
practice against which young persons of both 
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sexes should be carefully on their guard. But 
independently of this, swimming and floating 
are attended with a certain danger from the 
difficulty of preventing the entrance of water 
into the ear in those positions. Now no cold 
fluid should ever enter the ear; cold water is 
always more or less irritating, and if used for 
syringing rapidly, produces extreme giddiness, 
In the case of warm water its entrance into 
the ear is less objectionable, but even this is 
not free from disadvantage. Often the water 
lodges in the ears and produces an uncom- 
fortable sensation till it is removed; this 
should always be taken as a sign of danger. 
That the risk to hearing from unwise bathing 
is not a fancy, is proved by the fact, well 
known to lovers of dogs, that those animals, 
if in the habit of jumping or being thrown 
into the water, so that their heads are cov- 
ered, frequently become deaf. A knowledge 
of the danger is a sufficient guard. To be 
safe it is only necessary to keep the water 
from entering the ear. If this cannot be ac- 
complished otherwise, the head may be cov- 
ered. It should be added, however, that wet 
hair, whether from bathing or washing, may 
be a cause of deafness if it be suffered to dry 
by itself. Whenever wetted, the hair should 
be wiped till it is fairly dry. Nor ought the 
practice of moistening the hair with water to 
make it curl, to pass without remonstrance. 
To leave wet hair about the ears is to run 
great risk of injuring them. In the washing 
of children, too, care should be taken that all 
the little folds of the outer ear are carefully 
dried, and gently, with a soft towel. 
Improper Methods of Cleansing the Ear.— 
But | come now to what is probably the most 
frequent way in which the ear is impaired: 
that is, by the attempt to clean them. It 
ought to be understood that the passage of the 
ear does not require cleansing by us. Nature 
undertakes that task, and in the healthy 
state fulfils it perfectly. Her means for 
cleansing the ear is the wax. Perhaps the 
reader has never wondered what becomes of 
the ear-wax. I will tell him. It dries up into 
thin, fine seales, and these peel off one by one 
from the surface of the passage, and fall out 
imperceptibly, leaving behind them a per- 
fectly clean. smooth surface. In health the 
passage of the ear is never dirty; but if we 
attempt to clean it, we infallibly make it so. 
Here—by a strange lack of justice, as it 
would seem, which, however, has no doubt a 
deep justice at the bottom—the best people, 
those who love cleanliness, suffer most, and 
good and careful nurses do a mischief negli- 
gent ones avoid, Washing the ear out with 
soap and water is bad; it keeps the wax moist 
when it ought to become dry and scaly, in- 
creases its quantity unduly, and makes it 
absorb the dust with which the air always 
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abounds. But the most hurtful thing is intro- 
ducing the corner of the towel screwed up, 
and twisting it round. This does more harm 
to ears than all other mistakes together. It 
drives down the wax upon the membrane 
much more than it gets it out. Let any one 
who doubts this make a tube like the passage, | 
especially with the curves which it possesses ; 
let him put a thin membrane at one end, 
smear its inner surface with a substance like 
the ear-wax, and then try to get it out so by | 
a towel! But this plan does much more mis- 
chief than merely pressing down the wax. It 
irritates the passage, and makes it cast off| 
small flakes of skin, which dry up, and be-| 
come extremely hard, and these also are| 
pressed down upon the membrane. Often it 
is not only deafness which ensues, but pain 
and inflammation, and then matter is formed 
which the hard mass prevents from escaping, 
and the membrane becomes diseased, and worse | 
may follow. The ear should never be cleaned 
out with the serewed-up corner of a towel. Wash- 
ing should extend only to the outer surface, 
as far as the finger can reach. 

Ear-picks, again, arebad. If there isany 
desire to use them, it shows that the ear is un- | 
healthy; and it wants soothing, not picking. 


=? 


And there is another danger from introduc- 
ing any solid thing into the ear. 
may get a push, 


The hand | 
and it may go too far. | 
Many is the membrance that has thus been 
broken by a bodkin. Sportsmen sometimes | 
have their membrane pierced by turning 
suddenly while getting through a hedge; and 
it even happens that a boy at school may put | 
a pen close to another's ear, in play, and eall | 
to him to make him turn his head, and the 
pen pierces the membrane. Very loud sounds | 
may cause deafness, too. Artillerymen, and | 
also eager sportsmen, and very zealous volun- 
teers, incur a danger from this cause. It is | 
well to stop the ears when exposed to loud 
sounds, if possible ; also to avoid belfries when 
the bells are about to ring. A man who was 
once shut up in one became stone deaf before | 
the peal was done. The sound of guns is| 
more injurious to those who are in a con- 
fined space with them, and also if the mouth 
be open. Injury from loud sounds, also, is 
much more likely to occur if they are unex- 
pected; for if they are anticipated, the mem-| 
brane is prepared fur them, without our 
knowledge, by its muscles. At certain points | 
on the Rhine, it is, or was, the custom of the | 
captain of the steamboat to fire a small can- 
non, to exhibit the echo. When this has| 
been done without due warning, it has proved 
more than once a cause of lasting deafness. 
Sometimes these loud sounds rupture the mem- | 
brane ; sometimes they deaden the nerve ; the 
furmer is the least evil. 

It is a bad practice, also, to put cotton- 
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wool soaked in laudanum or chloroform into 
the ear for the relief of toothache. It may 
be sometimes effectual, for the nervous con- 
nection between the teeth and the ear is very 
close. But the ear is far too delicate and 
valuable an organ to be used as a medium for 
the application of strong remedies for dis- 
orders of other and Jess important parts; and 


‘laudanum, and more especially chloroform, 


are powerful irritants. “The teeth should be 
looked after in and for themselves, and if 
toothache spreads to the ear, that is the more 
reason for taking them thoroughly in hand ; 

for prolonged pain in the head, arising from 
the teeth, may itself injure the hearing. 

When a child’s ear becomes painful, as it so 
often does, everything should be done to 
soothe it, and all strong, irritating applications 
should be avoided. Pieces of hot fig or onion 
should not be put in; but warm flannels 
should be appiied, with poppy fomentation if 
the pain does not soon subside. How much chil- 
dren suffer from their ears, unpitied because 
unknown, it would probably wring the hearts 


|of those who love them, suddenly to discover. 


It is often very hard, even for medical men, 
to ascertain that the cause of a young child’s 
distress is seated in the ear, and frequently a 


|sadden discharge from it with a cessation of 


| pain, first reveals the secret of a mysterious 
attack which has really been an iuflammation 
of the drum. The watchfulness of a parent, 
however, would probably suffice to detect the 
rause of suffering if directed to this point, as 
‘Tf children ery habitually 
when their ears are washed, that should not 
be neglected; there is, most likely, some 
cause of pain. Many membranes are des- 
troyed from discharges which take place dur- 
ing “teething.” Whenever there is a dis- 
charge of matter from the ear, it would be 
right to pour in warm water night and morn- 
ing, and so at least totry to keep it clean. 


| But into the treatment of diseases of the ear 


it would not be suitable to enter here.— Good 


Health. 


—————— 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE, 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


During my recent tour to the neighbor- 
hood of Louisville at the time of the great 
eclipse, I took occasion to explore some por- 
tions of the surrounding oountry; not so 
much above ground, not among the sunny 
hills and shady bellows, the green pastures 
and luxuriant forests, but among the rocks, 
raves of the earth, where si- 
lence reigns supreme, and darkness, thick and 
gross and tangible, is broken only by the fee- 
ble glimmer of the visitor’s torch, as he ven- 
tures now and then, to tread the lonely arch- 
ways of these subterranean temples. 
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No portion of our country can boast of as 
many or as great curiosities of this class, as 
the region within a hundred miles of Lonis- 
ville. ‘The greatest of these,—the greatest 
where all are great,—is the Mammoth Cave; | 
the name of which is on every tongue that | 
speaks of the wonderful freaks of Nature 
with an intelligent appreciation :—the ideal 
of which dwells in no mind, that has not wit- 
nessed the solemn grandeur of its wonderful 
chambers, and its dark and silent scenes of 
wild, unearthly beauty. 

It is beyond my power,—it is perhaps be- 
yond the power of any,—to convey to others 
a full and just idea of this great and wonder- 
ful cavern. Many have tried, and have 
failed in an honest effort; many have sought 
to supply the deficiency of descriptive power 
byaswelling and pompous array of words, with- 
out sufficiently definite ideas or connected 
trains of thought ; and many again have in- 
dulged in vague and unmeaning expressions 
of wonder and astonishment — wondering 
themselves at what they saw and wished to 
convey to their readers,—but unluckily fail- 
ing to give them any definite ground-work on 
which to build a superstructure of corres- 
ponding admiration. 

Under these circumstances it may appear 
presumptuous in me, to take up the parable 
on which others have so signally failed, and | 
indeed I do not expect success without a 
hearty co-operation on the part of those who 
see proper to follow me; fora vivid conception | 
and a just appreciation of any unfamiliar ob- 
ject, depend quite as much on the warmth of 
fancy in the reader, as on the power of lan- 
guage in the writer. I will therefore endeav- 
or to give a plain and simple outline of the 
chief features of the cave, and to build up a} 
frame-work upon which an imagination of | 
reasonable warmth can, at Jeast, hang the | 
separate pictures it may trace, and thus com- 
bine them in one united whole, that shall | 
bear more or less resemblance to the great 
original. 

I shall not, however, task the patience of 
the reader, by describing all its minutie of 
ornament, all its windings and turnings, all 
its angles and long, monotonous passages, 
which the visitor finds in plentiful profusion; 
but shall endeavor to give a general idea of 
these, where sufficiently important to demand 
attention; and then ask him to accompany 
me to its more impresssive scenes, to its fea- 
tures of grandeur, and glory, and beauty, and 
to places where terror will thrill the sensitive 
nerve, and a solemn awe descend upon the 
inind, as if in the presence of the great Archi- 
tect and Ruler of these vast temples of dark 
ness and solitude. For the present we will 
confine ourselyes to the “short route,” mak- 
ing a journey, including all the windings and 
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doublings, of somewhere in the neighborhood 
of eight miles, and embracing some of the 
most impressive and beautiful scenes in the 
cave;— but not however, the Jtiver; that 
grandest and most awe-inspiring feature which 
has yet been discovered on any line of sub- 
terranean travel. The long route must be 
reserved for a subsequent article. 

Mammoth Cave—most unkindly treated in 
the selection of so uncouth a name—is situated 
in Edmondson County, Kentucky, ninety-five 
miles from Louisville, and about midway, 
and almost in an exact line, between that 
place and Nashville. It is easy of access; 
the railroad connecting these two cities, passes 
through Glasgow Junction and Cave City, re- 
spectively eight and nine miles distant, and 
daily lines of stages run from both stations to 
the cave. It opens in one of the hollows that 
break up from the southern shore of Green 
River, about a quarter of a mile from the 
stream, and a few hundred feet above its level, 
though far below the general surface of the 
country. It isin a rough, wild, semi-moun- 
tainous region, where the soil is light, and the 
attractions to the farmer and the mechanic 
are few and powerless. Three white families, 
and eight families of freedmen, comprise the 
entire population within one mile of the mouth 
of the cave—certainly not a very heavy cen- 
sus for acircle of two miles in diameter. Ex- 
tending the circle to four miles in diameter, 
you enclose the habitations of eight families 
of whites, and a few more of colored. 

A hotel of rather primitive appearance, 
consisting of alternate log cabins and board 
shanties, stretching around three sides of a 
spacious court, where the grass sod is thickly 
shaded with ornamental trees, planted by the 
hand of Nature, stands on the high grounds 
about a quarter of a mile from the entrance. 
It has, however, an outside shell in front, 
that gives it a seeming elevation above the 
Order of Architecture to which it properly 
belongs. From the tavern, a path leads 


jacross the gardens and down the steep hill- 
| side, to the opening of the cave. 


We will endeavor to obtain a more graphic 
idea of its rather singular features, by sup- 
posing ourselves approaching it from below. 


| Just opposite the mouth of the cave, the 


waters of the Green river divide and enclose a 
beautiful little island in their embrace, covered 
with tangled herbage and smail undergrowth 
of the forest. The shores of the main land 


are wild and wooded, rough and broken, but 


not rocky. A valley opens up between the hills, 
having gentle slopes as we leave the river, but 
becoming gradually steeper and narrower a8 
we proceed, till it contracts to a rugged hol- 
low, with rocks here and there projecting 
from the hill. sides, and paving the footpath 
in the bottom. Then the hollow becomes less 
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steep, W while the hill on the right falls away | 
in a more gentle slope, and that on the left | 
shoots up in a steeper and more romantic) 
bluff. 

But now as the face of this bluff comes | 
more fully into view, we see just before us a 
leaf of rock projecting out from the cliff hori- 
zontally across the hollow, and joining the | 
hill on the opposite side. Rising a little | 
higher, we see under this rather singular 
ledge that all is darkness and gloom; it| 
rests on vacancy. 


To a person standing on the brink of this 
ledge, it would appear as a hole about 30 feet | 
deep and 30 feet square; while the cavern | 
under him, of nearly equal size, would of| 
course be invisible. A winding stairway of | 
loose flat stones has been laid in the sloping | 
bank, down which we pass to the cave itself, | 
which runs back under that rocky ledge, 
without any diminution in, size, till it is lost 
in the shades of absolute blackness. 

As we enter in the afternoon of a hot sum- 
mer’s day, the temperature is delightfully 
cool, always 59° in the depths of the cavern, 
and varying but little at the entrance. Hav- 
ing stood a moment to collect our thoughts, 
and indulge those emotions that will arise, 
when we find ourselves for the first time in 


the presence of any of Nature’s master-pieces 
we—an intimate friend and myself—joined 
the company which had collected to make the 





short route. Every morning during the sea- 
son, a party starts on the long route at nine | 
o'clock, while the “short parties” enter at 
half-past nine, and at two in the afternoon. 

Our party to- di ay Was eXC sessively large. 
The city dandy and the belle of fashion ; the | 
sturdy farmer and his comely bride; the | 
pompous professional gentleman and his bust- | 
ling lady; the graceful and the active and 
the awkward and uncouth; all actuated by 
more or less of a spirit of admiration of Na-| 
ture’s works, met together on terms of equality | 
for the time being, to walk hand in hand, as it | 
were, through those vast subterranean halls, 
where Nature reveals her operations under 
circumstances entirely new; presenting noth | 
ing in common with the more familiar fea- 
tures of the world of life, of light and sound, | 
to which we are accustomed in the chemistry | 
and physics of the day. Each gentleman is 
presented with a smali tin lamp, holding half 
a-pint of lard oil, suspended by four wires 
about eight inches long to a ring by which it is | 
carried, and furnished with a metallic screen 
to protect the hand from the heat. 

As we take up our line of march in single 
file, our guide—the celebrated Marr, known 
throughout the civilized world, a man about | 
fifty years of age, slightly stained with the| 





| An old time Jewish story 


| This man is called ‘‘ Christ Jesus,’’ 
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|hot tide that flows through the veins of Af- 
ric’s sons, and, prior to the day of LixcoLy, 

held under the galling chains of slavery, by 
the oppressive laws of our land—cautions us 
'to hold our lamps close before us, and to 
| hasten through a doorway just in front, where 
a strong current of air was sweeping out, and 
would otherwise extinguish the lights. Ob- 
serving his caution, we hurry through the pas- 
sage, and find ourselves in the more spacious 
cave beyond—where of course the draft is less 


We stand on the brink of | perceptible—with full half our lamps “ trim- 
a hole perhaps 20 feet deep, while the leaf of fmed and burning.’ 
rock before us is ten feet above our level.| oil to those whose lamps had 


We could not furnish 
“gone out,” but 
fortunately they were all full, and oil was 
carried “‘in their vessels with their lamps” 
by the prudent guides. It costs nothing to 
light a neighbor's taper at our flame, however 
|puny it may be, and we were soon standing 
out distinct, in bold relief, in the strong glare 


| of more than thirty lamps. 


(Tu be continued.) 
- +e— -— 
‘THIS MAN RECEIVETH SINNERS AND EATETH 
WITH THEM.” 
Luxe xv. 2 
‘*This man receiveth sinners,’’—hear it, ye sons of 
earth ! 

The peasant of the valley, or men of noble birth; 
, and yet, tis ever new, 


‘‘This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them,"’ too. 


»| And who this benefactor? Who hath such cour- 


tesy ? 


Not thus do earth/y princes greet sin and poverty ; 


Only the titled and the rich may pass their palace 
ate; 

Hunger and cold are for the poor, and feasting for 
the great. 

—a prophet, 

prince, and priest,— 

The same whose star to Bethlehem led wise men of 
the East; 

| He owneth many mansions,—the feast is full in 
view ; 

‘* This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them,’’ too. 


He is afriend unchanging; He ever is the same; 

His door is standing open; you've but to speak His 
Danie; 

He sees your filth and tatters, 
running o’er, 

Will give a health and purity you never knew be- 
fore. 


but His fountain 


Then, in garments of His own, He arrays you for 
the feast, 

And from His bounty well supplies the greatest and 
the least; 

Ho, watchman on the walls! proclaim to Gentile 
and to Jew, 


|‘*This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 


them,’’ too. 

You need no toilsome journey, for He meets you by 
the way ; 

He watches for each traveller while yet ’tis called 
to-day ; 

Ron quickly, you are welcome !—no money need 
you bring ; 

He is a weil-beloved Son, his Father is a King. 
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‘“‘This man receiveth sinners,’’"—He will their 
surety be; 

He giveth endless blessedness to cure life’s misery ; 

The infant of the manger! the temple’s holy child ! 

The wonder-working Nazarene, gracious and unde- 
filed ! 


The stricken one of Calvary, our Master and our 
Lord ! 

Oh ! cast away each doubt and fear, and take Him 
at His word. 

Say, will ye come and sup with Him, and prove the 
message true: 

‘*This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them,”’’ too. 


—wN. Y. Observer. 


<r - - 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTeLuicence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 22d inst. 


Great Brirain.—Violent gales have prevailed 
around the coast, and numerous shipwrecks are re- 
ported. 


IneLanp.—A Fenian demonstration was made at 
Waterford on the 17th, by a torchlight procession, 
in which nearly 5000 persons took part. No dis- 
turbance occurred, and the police did not inter- 
fere. 


France.—The manifesto of the Opposition mem- 
bers of the Legislative Body has been published, 
sigued by 28 deputies. They say that the demand 
by the people of the right to govern themselves 
means an inevitable trausformation, the necessity 
for which is each day found to be more imperative. 
The Opposition intend to use peaceful means to 
that end, unless an attempt is made to silence them 
by force. They pronounce against the preliminary 
oath required of the members, and also against the 
military laws, declaring that the country should be 
armed merely for self defence. The manifesto indicates 
some reforms on which the Opposition will insist. 
One of the signers has since written a letter stating 
that the document is ouly the minimum programme 
of the policy of the party, whose labors will not 
cease until on the ruins of personal government 
they establish the republic. 

The supplementary elections for members of the 
Legislative Body from Paris commenced on the 21st, 
and ended on the 22d. They were rendered neces- 
sary by four of the members first elected having 
been chosen also from other districts, and having 
preferred to take their seats for those districts. 
No disturbances occurred. In three districts, Roche- 
fort, Cremieux and Arago, all strongly Opposition 
candidates, were elected. In a fourth, no candi- 
date had a decisive majority, and anew election 
will be required. Ledru Rollin withdrew as a candi- 
date, before the election. 

The Bishop of Orleans has published a letter ad- 
dressed to the clergy of his diocese, deprecating the 
idea that the present is a favorable opportunity for 
claiming the infallibility of the Pope, and blaming 
certain journals for inconsiderate haste in discuss- 
ing such a delicate question in advance of the de- 


liberations of the general Couucil. It is said that | 


the Pope himself does not wish the question broached 
in the Council, if it is likely to induce discussion 
and elicit much opposition. 

Spain.—The nomination of the Duke of Genoa 
to the throne is said to be now supported by 11 


Deputies. The Cortes consists of 300 Depaties, fof | 


whom the monarchical party vonstitute a majority, 
but they are not unanimous in favor of any one 


candidate. The King of Italy is reported to have| 
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declared that his nephew should not accept the 
crown, unless tendered by a vote of two-thirds of 
the Cortes. The Duke, a lad of 16, is now at schcol 
in England. 

A Constitution for the island of Porto Rico has 
been submitted to the Cortes. It declares Porto 
Rico a province of Spain, permits public meetings 
in the presence of the authorities, but prohibits the 
discussion sf slavery. Many reforms are granted. 
Some days before the introduction of this constitu- 
tion, one of the Deputies from the island, inquiring 
the intentions of the government, advised the abo- 
lition of slavery, with indemnity to masters, when 
the Minister for the Colonies replied that the ques- 
tion would soon be solved, and in a way to cause 
the leastinjury ; and he subsequently declared bim- 
self favorable to the course proposed by the Deputy. 

The republican minority in the Cortes, on the 
19th inst., presented a protest declaring that there 
was no truth in the report that they were engaged 
in vouspiracy with the Cuban revolutionists. 


Iraty.—An amnesty has been granted to political 
offenders, extending to ail who participated in the 
riots whieh recently prevailed in some parts of the 
country, in opposition to a new tax imposed on 
grist-mills. 

Prossta.—The government announces its inten- 
tiou of reforming the press laws. 


Suez Canat.—The Emperor of Austria, the Em- 
press of the French, the Prince of Prussia, a son of 
the King of Italy, and representatives of many other 
nations and smaller tribes, attended the ceremonies 
of the opening of the canal. The Sultan was not 
present. The festivities commenced on the 15th, at 
Port Said, the terminus on the Mediterranean, where 
the Viceroy of Egypt received the Emperor of Aus- 
tria with great ceremony. On the l6th, among 
other events, both a Christian and a Mohammedan 
place of worship were dedicated, priests and minis- 
ters of all creeds being invited to be present on both 
occasions. The next day religious ceremonies were 
performed by a priest in the suite of the French 
Empress, and a fleet of about 45 vessels passed 
through the first part of the canal, to Ismailia, 
where four steamers from Suez met them. The 
voyage was continued on the succeeding days, and 
on the 21st the whole fleet reached Suez, without 
any diffculty except what their number caused. 
Some were crowded upon the banks at various 
points, but were not injured, and some collisions oo- 
curred without serious damage. Between Suez and 
Ismailia, the shallowest part is almost 20 feet deep ; 
several places are less than 25 feet deep, but these 
it is intended to deepen. A steamer drawing 15 
feet, itis said, can pass throughin 15 hours, It 
was intended to erect at Suez a statue of Waghorn, 
an Englishman who is stated to have first sug- 
gested the construction of the canal, and at Pot 
“aid one of DeLesseps, the French engineer and di- 
rector of the work; with the latter ceremony, the 
inaugural festivities would terminate. 


Paciric Oczay.—Accounts have been received of 
a destructive earthquake ia the Philippine Islands. 
The sea rose very high, and the loss of property was 
very great. Kight persons were killed and many 
injured at Manilla. Earthquakes and related phe- 
nomena have also been experienced in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the voleano of Mauva Loa has ap- 
parently been ip eruption. 

Domestic.—The Legislature of Alabama has rati- 
fied the 15th Constitutional amendment, the Senate 
unanimously, the House by a vote of 69 to 16. That 
of Tennessee has rejected it, by a large majority in 
both Houses. 
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